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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  -The  Man  of  the  People 

And  so  he  came, 
From  prairie  cabin  up  to  Capitol, 
One  fair  Ideal  led  our  chieftain  on. 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
He  built  the  rail  pipe  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 


ABRAHAM    LIN  COLN  —  The  Great  American 

On  November  19,  1863  Lincoln  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg.  It  was  here  many  thousands  of  the 
brave  boys  of  the  North  and  South  had  fallen. 

This  speech  showed  Lincoln's  greatness  of  spirit. 
It  contains  about  two  hundred  words.  He  read  it 
from  a  little  piece  of  paper. 

Edward  Everett,  a  great  orator,  made  a  speech  also, 
but  his  speech  would  cover  a  whole  newspaper  page. 

Lincoln's  speech  is  the  greater  of  the  two.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  orations  of  the  English  language. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this;  but  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate —  we  cannot  consecrate  -  we  cannot  hallow  — 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather, 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the   unfinished  work   which 


they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us  —  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  —  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain  —  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom— and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.'' 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Convention  Speech,  June  17,  1858 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I 
believe  this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved, — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, — but 
I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents 
of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place 
it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new— North  as 
well  as  South. 

From  Lincoln 's  Second  Inaugural  Address,  March,  1865 

"With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans; 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 


O  Captain  !    My  Captain  ! 

By  WALT  WHITMAN 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 

But  O  heart  !  heart !  heart  ! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up -for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths  —for  you  the  shores 
a-crowding, 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 

Hear  Captain  !  dear  father  ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won; 

Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells! 

But  I  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 
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